DEAF-AND-DUMB

and solitary at midnight, I was walking along Pall Mall,
arm-in-arm with another constable, not a member of my
own squad, but one whom I had known long since and
lost awhile. He was a dear and simple soul; a barrister,
full of the milk of human kindness; I need scarcely add
that he did not practise. We had just reached, on our
eighth or ninth circuit, the sooty portal of the Reform
Club, when a man appeared from nowhere and began
gesticulating and emitting strange, inhuman moans.
My companion started: he thought it was a lunatic and
hurriedly glanced at me as who should say: "Oughtn't
we to arrest him?'3 Happily the deaf-and-dumb finger
language came at once to my mind. It was only a lost
and dumb Frenchman trying to find his way to Victoria,
and by dint of various motions indicating "straight on,"
"second right," and "bear right," I told him what he
wanted to know, and was rewarded by a lifting of the
hat, a bow, and as grateful a smile as ever Frenchman
gave Englishman.

That was all quite ordinary; but when, under the lamp,
I turned to my companion, I saw a face irradiated, as
Joan's may have been when she was listening to her
"Voices." He had no idea what was up; and, when I
explained that I had been* talking deaf-and-dumb
language to a deaf-and-dumb Frenchman, he was awe-
struck. That night he spoke no more; and if he lives
to-day he probably thinks that I could readily respond in
Amharic or Hittite or the cryptic semaphoring of the tic-
tac men to whomsoever might accost me.

That is, of course, harking back; I was talking about
Dartford Warblers. The point is, that my ornithologist
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